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THE GIFT OF SPEECH 

Mercuri, facunde nepos Atlantis, 
qui feros cultus hominum recentum 
voce fonnasti. 

Horace here counts speech as a divine gift out of hand and 
considers this to be the great humanizing influence in man's early 
development. But whether speech was the cause or the result of 
human progress, it has always been held as a precious possession of 
man, to be guarded and improved and handed on to posterity in all 
its strength and purity. The passage of time has wrought many 
changes in every language, but these have been in the line of 
smoothing away of roughness and the attainment of greater 
elasticity and force. The history of language has, on the whole, 
been the history of progress to finer speech, not a retrogression to 
the rough and barbaric forms of an earlier period. 

But of late we have been hearing advocacy of a free speech 
which bodes ill for our English language, already sadly strained and 
mangled by the accidents and incidents of the melting pot. The 
superintendent of a great county system of schools has officially 
condoned such locutions as "it's me" and "he don't," and the 
editor of a great metropolitan newspaper has followed suit, adding 
insult to injury by a sneer at those who would defend correctness of 
speech, and by the amazing charge that the purist has no accom- 
plishment save language: 
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The Brahman outcries of the purists against "It don't" are understand- 
able. These birds have only one accomplishment. That is in language. 
They can't set brick or pitch hay. They could not splice an electric wire, 
put a ringer in a faucet, or do any of the small chores about the house. They 
couldn't even run the lawn mower. 

They do not know how to use a saw or a hammer, how to drive a truck or a 
flivver. They do not know any of the exact sciences. They are short on 
mathematics but long on philosophy. Wherever there is a field of activity in 
which they cannot be checked up for accuracy and precision they are at 
large. 

Probably most of "these birds" will know how to answer this 
silly charge by recalling their own experience in doing just the 
useful tasks mentioned above. And, per contra, presvimably those 
who use their mother tongue most clumsily are for that reason 
most skilful in the performance of those same tasks! 

But this proposed degeneration of speech is not a question of 
speech alone. It is far more wide-reaching. First slovenly speech, 
then slovenly ideas, then slovenly and slack conduct. A desire 
to be correct in speech is no more the sign of the sissy or the fussy, 
stilted, and hypersensitive moralist than is a decent regard for 
proper adaptation of dress to occasion or for the amenities of 
correct table manners. Decency is indivisible. A letting down 
of bars under popular pressure at one point demands a similar 
giving way, one by one, at numerous other points. If "it's me" 
is to gain place in approved speech because of usus loqttendi, popular 
usage (Heaven save the mark!), then "all but he," "for John and 
I," "I gotta go," "you hadn't otta," and the thousand and one 
other loose-lipped and shameless mutilations of our good English 
will in time win their way into literate usage. 

After debauchery of language naturally follows looseness of 
manners: imiversal gum-chewing is already in sight (there are 
still a few protestants against this bovine practice); follows the 
napkin in the neck (why not? a large mmiber of solid citizens 
use it so), the openly inquisitive tooth-pick, and the industrious 
knife frankly pursuing the coy and elusive pea; instead of the 
graceful waltz, danced to the accompaniment of swirling gowns and 
exquisitely rhythmic harmony, will come (alas! has long since 
already come) the shameless and ugly "toddle" and the unmention- 
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able "shimmy," not danced at all, but hugged and jiggled to the 
quite appropriate accompaniment of jazzmic and chaotic clangor. 

If ignorance and carelessness are to set the standard in speech, 
if an uncouth straining after the bizarre is to regulate our manners, 
if all hope of beauty, elegance, and grace in speech and action is to 
be given up at last, then let us not prolong the agony of losing 
piecemeal our so-long-prized "broader culture, finer manners, love 
and reverence" which the gentle Whittier believed could lift our 
manhood up "to the levfel of the hills," but consign ourselves out- 
right to unmasked Bolshevism with its frank ugliness and betrayal 
of all art. 

But this is rank pessimism. We shall not fall into that pit. 
There are still enough humanists and teachers of the humanities, 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal, to maintain a high standard 
of English speech and, let us hope, of manners also. It remains for 
us of the classics in particular to realize how deeply fundamental 
to the English our Latin is and how truly it is the guarantor of 
the continued strength and purity of our mother tongue. This 
reflection should give every classicist a peculiar protective feeling 
toward his own English language and a determination to maintain 
it in its integrity. 

THE CLASSICAL SURVEY 

Official announcement is made that Miss Julia Bentiey, of 
the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, First Vice-President of our 
Association for the past year, has been made a member of the 
Advisory Committee for the conduct of the classical survey as 
outlined in the May Journal; also that Professor W. L. Carr, of 
Oberlin College, and Mr. Mason D. Gray, of the East High School, 
Rochester, New York, have been chosen by the committee as 
expert investigators. The work of the survey has been promptiy 
xmdertaken and is already under way. 



